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SIXTH REPORT FROM 
THE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 


The Agriculture Committee is appointed under Standing Order No 152 to examine the 
expenditure, administration and policy of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food and 
of associated public bodies. 


The Committee consists of 11 Members. It has a quorum of three. Unless the House 
otherwise orders, all Members nominated to the Committee continue to be members of it for the 
remainder of the Parliament. 


The Committee has power: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


to send for persons, papers and records, to sit notwithstanding any adjournment of the 
House, to adjourn from place to place, and to report from time to time; 


to appoint specialist advisers either to supply information which is not readily available 
or to elucidate matters of complexity within the Committee’s order of reference; 


to communicate to any other committee appointed under the same Standing Order (or 
to the Committee of Public Accounts, the Deregulation Committee, the Environmental 
Audit Committee and the European Scrutiny Committee) its evidence and any other 
documents relating to matters of common interest; and 


to meet concurrently with any other such committee appointed under Standing Order No. 
152 for the purposes of deliberating, taking evidence, or considering draft reports, or 
with the European Scrutiny Committee or any sub-committee thereof for the purposes 
of deliberating or taking evidence. 


The Committee was nominated on 14 July 1997. 


The following are members of the Committee: 


Mr Peter Luff (Chairman) 
Mr David Curry Ms Sally Keeble 
Mr Andrew George Mr Paul Marsden 
Mr John Hayes Mr Austin Mitchell 
Mr Alan Hurst Mrs Diana Organ 


Ms Fiona Jones Mr Mark Todd 


SIXTH REPORT 


The Agriculture Committee has agreed to the following Report:— 
GENETICALLY MODIFIED ORGANISMS 


1. The widespread public concern about the issue of genetically modified organisms 
(GMOs) and food has found expression in Parliament through select committee inquiries in 
both Houses. In the Commons, the Environmental Audit Committee recently published a 
report on “GMOs and the Environment: Coordination of Government Policy”', while the 
Science and Technology Committee has adopted GMOs as a case study in its wider look at 
the provision of scientific advice to the Government.” These inquiries were preceded by an 
investigation by the House of Lords Select Committee on the European Communities into 
“EC Regulation of Genetic Modification in Agriculture”. This is not a new subject. We 
ourselves had already raised the issue last Session in our report on “Food Safety’’, but in 
order to take the debate further whilst avoiding duplication, we decided to build upon the 
work of the Lords by inviting Ministers to give oral evidence on the Government response to 
the Lords report. 


2. Accordingly, on 5 May 1999 Mr Jeff Rooker MP, Minister of State at the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, and the Rt Hon Michael Meacher MP, Minister for the 
Environment at the Department of the Environment, Transport and the Regions came before 
the Committee. The Minutes of Evidence of that meeting are published with this Report. 
Our questions naturally focussed on the issues which are of most interest to us in our role of 
monitoring the work of MAFF, namely, the regulation of GMOs, the farm trials of GM 
crops, labelling of GM foods, organic farming and the competitiveness and trade implications 
of government and European Union policy on GMOs. The Government’s response to further 
questions submitted in writing after the session is also printed with this report. We are 
grateful to the Ministers both for their memoranda and for their willingness to discuss the 
issues we wished to raise despite this being their fourth such joint appearance on this topic. 


3. We do not propose to draw any firm conclusions from this single session of evidence. 
Genetic modification is not an issue that is going to disappear and we believe it is more 
important for us to keep a watching brief on developments than to produce an instant reaction 
to what is currently a high profile subject. We therefore intend to take this forward by means 
of further tightly focussed inquiries throughout the parliament, concentrating on individual 
areas of interest. The first of these is likely to examine the results of the Government’s 
review of the framework for overseeing developments in biotechnology which focussed on 
the range of advisory and regulatory committees. Following that, we intend to hold a second 
session on consumer issues such as labelling and the working of the new regulatory regime. 
Third, we plan to look at GMOs from the perspective of the competitiveness of the UK 
agricultural industry and in the context of international trade agreements. Subjects for further 
sessions, including the conduct of the farm trials, will depend upon developments. We 
believe that the continuing and long-term importance of GMOs to the public and to the 
farming industry justifies this degree of attention and we hope that it will serve as a useful 
reminder to Government of the need for transparency and informed debate on this issue. 


'HC 384, Session 1998-99. 
First Report from the Science and Technology Committee, Scientific Advisory System: Genetically Modified Foods, HC 
286, Session 1998-99. 


IV SIXTH REPORT FROM 
THE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 
RELATING TO THE REPORT 


WEDNESDAY 9 JUNE 1999 
Members present: 


Mr Peter Luff, in the Chair 


Mr David Curry Ms Sally Keeble 
Mr Andrew George Mr Austin Mitchell 
Mr Alan Hurst Mr Mark Todd 


Ms Fiona Jones 


The Committee deliberated. 


Draft Report [Genetically Modified Organisms], proposed by the Chairman, brought up 
and read. 


Ordered, That the draft Report be read a second time, paragraph by paragraph. 
Paragraphs | to 3 read and agreed to. 

Resolved, That the Report be the Sixth Report of the Committee to the House. 

Ordered, That the Chairman do make the Report to the House. 

Two Papers were ordered to be appended to the Minutes of Evidence. 

Ordered, That the Appendices to the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee be 


reported to the House. -—(7he Chairman.) 


[Adjourned till Tuesday 22 June at Ten o’clock. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 


WEDNESDAY 5 MAY 1999 


Members present: 


Mr Peter Luff, in the Chair 


Mr David Curry 
Mr Andrew George 
Ms Sally Keeble 
Mr Paul Marsden 


Mr Austin Mitchell 
Mrs Diana Organ 
Mr Mark Todd 


Examination of Witnesses 


RT HON MICHAEL MEACHER, a Member of the House, (Minister for the Environment) Department of the 
Environment, Transport and the Regions, and Mr JEFF ROOKER, a Member of the House, (Minister of 
State) Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, examined. 


Chairman 


1. Ministers, and your colleagues, thank you for 
coming before us. This is the third time the Rooker 
and Meacher double act has hit the road on GMOs. 

(Mr Rooker) The fourth. 


2. This is the fourth time. I understand there is 
now a fifth in prospect with the decision of the Public 
Administration Committee to do an inquiry as well. 

(Mr Meacher) We are becoming a bit of an item. 


3. You actually have not been before us as a 
double act yourselves but we have had a double act 
with Elliot Morley and you, Michael, on rural 
development. I know you have got a time constraint 
today particularly because of Jeff Rooker’s 
obligation on the floor of the House for an 
adjournment debate at 12.30, so we do have to finish 
at 12.15. This is going to mean that the questioning is 
going to be truncated and briefer than is our normal 
practice. I hope we can avoid calling you back again 
but obviously that possibility exists if we do not cover 
the ground and do not get satisfactory responses. Are 
you aficionados of Just a Minute by any chance? It is 
no hesitation, deviation or repetition today very 
strictly on our side and on yours or a buzzer will be 
rung and points awarded. You know that the 
purpose of this inquiry is to follow up on your 
response to the House of Lords’ Report which was 
published at the end of last year. We do not want to 
reprise all that Committee did and took a great deal 
of evidence to do it but we want to look at some of 
the major themes which came out in that Report and 
in your response to it. That is what we are trying to 
do today. I was intrigued in your response when you 
welcomed their Lordships’ Report as providing “a 
balanced and considered perspective on the key 
issues surrounding the application of biotechnology 
in agriculture and food production”. It has to be said 
that view which you expressed so confidently was not 
widely shared by others and, indeed, the whole of 
Government’s policy on GMOs does seem, rightly or 
wrongly, fairly or unfairly, to be out of step with 
public opinion. Why do you think that is the case? 
That is a question for Mr Meacher by the looks of it. 


(Mr Meacher) I believe that the problem in the 
UK, and this issue of concerns of public opinion are 
certainly replicated in other countries and I believe 
are beginning to be in the US, the main reason why 
it has focused here is the experience of BSE. Not that 
there are any direct comparisons to be made between 
BSE and GM, they are two completely, absolutely, 
utterly different concepts and issues. I do think the 
public having been assured as they were in the early 
1990s that it was entirely safe by the politicians, by 
officialdom and by scientists and then found that it 
was not are once bitten twice shy. I think the concern 
is that this is about food. I think the biotech 
applications in respect of medicines are very widely 
welcomed almost universally but there is a great deal 
of difference between engineering a tomato and 
engineering a medical application in order to cure 
someone and prevent either death or pain and 
suffering. I think there is undue caution for those 
grounds. I do think that the regulatory framework is 
pretty rigorous. We have carried out an examination 
of its adequacy and we will be making a publication 
soon. The general view is that although there are 
undoubted concerns we cannot be certain about 
some of the consequences, particularly the 
environmental ones, that is why we have got the farm 
scale planting. Nevertheless the degree of frenzy and 
frenetic hysteria in some cases is really greatly 
overdone and is frankly not helpful to the public 
cause. 

(Mr Rooker) Can I just add to that because it tends 
to come as a bit of shock to people when we point out 
repeatedly that since May 1997 this Government has 
not approved a genetically modified food, has not 
approved a commercial planting of a genetically 
modified crop. Those that are available, the three 
foods, and of course the techniques used were 
approved some time ago. We are satisfied with the 
regulatory process they went through. What we have 
spent our time doing in the last two years, 
unbeknown to the public although we have actually 
disclosed what we have done all the way along the 
line, is to make that process more rigorous, more 
open and more transparent starting from the 
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labelling back in June 1997 when we changed the 
policy on 7 June, later that month when we published 
the consultation paper on the growing of herbicide 
tolerant GM crops, which has led in fact to the 
position where we are now with the SCIMAC 
guidelines but that was done publicly some 
considerable time ago, to the setting up of the 
Independent Committee on Animal Feedstuffs, to 
putting lay people on every one of the Government’s 
scientific committees relating to food, to making sure 
the minutes are published, the agendas are published, 
and to be as open and transparent as possible. Those 
have all been going on since 1997 but, I repeat, the 
Government has not yet approved the food. I was 
asked last week in the Science and Technology 
Committee how we do we assess the scientific 
evidence that comes to us as ministers and in respect 
of approval of food I had to give the honest answer: 
“T will let you know when we do it”. 


Mr Curry 


4. Is this not the problem, that you are not 
addressing the hysteria, you are backing away in 
front of it? You said, Minister, “we emphasise we 
have not approved any GM foods, not guilty, gov, it 
is not us” and the other Minister said he cannot trust 
the people who are on the advisory committees, he is 
going to replace them with lay people. All of this is 
not the Government getting out there and addressing 
the issue, it seems to be the Government in full-scale 
retreat and therefore looking as if it is actually giving 
way to this hysteria and it is almost promoting some 
of it itself. This is not a Government actually out 
there saying “we have got to keep a balance in this”, 
the whole of the time it seems to be appeasing, if I 
may put in those terms, what the Minister himself has 
described as an hysterical lobby. 

(Mr Rooker) What we have done in the last two 
years is redress the balance. The policy was closeness, 
secrecy, not telling people, having a policy not to 
label the food ingredients, that was the policy that we 
inherited in 1997. The policy was not to label the food 
if it was technically and nutritionally the same. The 
foods that are being regulated at the moment, the 
maize, the soya and the tomato paste, were 
technically and nutritionally the same, they were not 
going to be covered by labelling rules. We have been 
redressing the balance. It may be that the public, if 
you like, might have caught up with some of the 
changes because there was no secrecy about the 
tomato paste, it has always been labelled with half 
inch high letters on the front of the can, what was 
different of course was the possible advent of the 
growing of the crops and mixing up, sometimes 
inadvertently, sometimes deliberately as part of the 
campaign, the risks which are real for the 
environment in UK and Europe with food safety for 
which there is very fertile ground in this country for 
the reasons that Michael Meacher has explained. 

Mr Mitchell: Where is the Government coming 
from on the environmental effects? What is the 
Government’s own position apart from giving us 
more openness? 
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Chairman 


5. Can we keep this general at this stage, we will 
have some specific questions later but this is a scene 
setting opening. 

(Mr Meacher) I know you do not wish us to repeat 
ourselves, and nor do we, but can I just add, given 
that slanging attack from Mr Curry, I think that is 
wholly unfair and a total misrepresentation of what 
the Government is trying to do. We are not backing 
off at all. We are recognising that there are genuine 
and proper concerns and we are seeking to address 
them and we are looking at the whole regulatory 
framework to ensure that it does that fairly and 
adequately. We will come on to ACRE later where I 
am proposing to make some changes and I will 
explain those. It is not backing off, it is seeking to 
restore public confidence in a regulatory framework 
which, rightly or wrongly, has been under frenzied 
attack. I think it is the opposite of what you are 
actually saying, that the Government is backing this 
development quite strongly. It is the role of all of us, 
particularly Jeff in respect of the impact on public 
health and me in respect of the environment, to be 
sure that process is done in a manner which is not 
damaging. That is what we are trying to do. I think 
it needs to be seen in that context. Briefly, in answer 
to Mr Mitchell, my responsibility is to ensure that the 
development of this technology does not take place 
in a manner which is damaging to the environment. 
With a clear understanding that there is nothing 
inevitable about this, if it were found that there was 
long term or significant damage to the environment 
then either we would impose a different risk 
management regime or we would halt a particular 
farm scale planting which was taking place. We have 
the power to act. What we need to find out is exactly 
what are the impacts on the environment and 
astonishingly, considering it has been under 
cultivation in the US for something over a decade, 
there is remarkably little systematic international 
data. That is the rationale for whole farm scale 
planting, to be able to answer the question publicly, 
transparently, putting the evidence on the table for 
all of the public to see. It is on these grounds that we 
believe whatever the decision is, that it is safe to 
proceed or not,— 


Mr Mitchell 


6. Does that mean you are going to be there 
holding the ring and ensuring openness and public 
information? Are you not dealing with attitudes and 
more like reassuring the public on the environmental 
effects of these crops and giving a clear rationale for 
their introduction? Are you not really going to have 
to do that or should that be left to the biotechnology 
industry? 

(Mr Meacher) I think it is for both. Clearly any 
industry which is innovating will expect to explain to 
the public and to its customers the nature of the new 
products and, of course, to do so in a way which no 
doubt will advance its commercial sales. I think it is 
the role of Government to ensure that process is on 
balance to the benefit of the country and does not 
cause significant damage to the environment and 
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certainly no risk to public health. That is our role and 
that is what in both cases we are seeking to 
implement. 


Mr Todd 


7. If we can turn to the discussion over the 
Directive and the negotiation on changes to it. You 
mention in your submission that last year 
Environment Ministers agreed to introduce strict 
new principles for risk management and post market 
monitoring. 

(Mr Meacher) That is right. 


8. Following December’s meeting. What are those 
new principles? 

(Mr Meacher) Astonishingly under the currently 
applicable EU Directive 90/220 there is no template, 
if that is the correct word, for risk assessment. There 
are no guidelines about what constitutes a rigorous 
environmental risk assessment. That is now being 
addressed. 


9. In what way? 

(Mr Meacher) The requirements in terms of impact 
on the environment are beginning to be set out in an 
annex to the revised 90/220. There are quite detailed 
provisions there which largely reflect what already 
happens in this country, in particular the extension 
from direct impacts to indirect and taking account 
both immediate and delayed impacts. That is exactly 
the change in the remit of ACRE that I gave to them 
earlier this year, that they should take into account 
not just direct but indirect long term and cumulative 
impact. That is what we are now seeing transposed at 
European level and we strongly support it. 


10. Does that not place in doubt the approval 
process that has run up until now? The lack of such 
a critical part of the mechanism would seem a very 
fundamental flaw. 

(Mr Meacher) Well, I am not sure I would say a 
fundamental flaw, I would say it has been less 
rigorous than we believe is right. The most important 
problem is that it is not standardised across the 
Community. Each country undertakes its own risk 
assessment in the light of 90/220 in its own way and 
of course that does lead to some delays, it leads to the 
competent authorities when they get an application 
seeking a whole variety of new information and even 
then the results are not always standard across the 
whole of the EU. 


11. I think you are very politely referring to the 
possibility that we take a rather different approach in 
terms of rigours than some other EU Member States, 
is that correct? 

(Mr Meacher) I would say — I hope you are not 
going to push me to name any names but I think that 
is probably the case. We have been more rigorous. 
We have done it in a different way and I think you 
could argue in some ways that is more rigorous. 


12. Would that not also mean the process which 
leads to a qualified majority decision on these crops 
in certain circumstances. Does that not make one a 
little bit concerned about the fact that the process 
may be unequally followed between the various 
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Member States and we may be left alone defending 
our castle against others who have perhaps taken a 
rather different view? 

(Mr Meacher) J think it is now your turn, Mr 
Todd, to be a little generous. I would be a great deal 
stronger on this one. I do think that the comitology 
procedures that exist at the present time are 
thoroughly unsatisfactory and flawed. The fact is if 
there is disagreement between the competent 
authorities of the Member States then the 
Commission can put a proposal to the EU scientific 
regulatory committee, if there is not a qualified 
majority in favour of that then the Commission can 
put a proposal to the Council and under the existing 
Directive it requires unanimity to overturn that 
proposal which is virtually impossible to achieve 
because the Member State that originally agreed the 
application will presumably continue to do so quite 
apart from all the others. We do think that the 
comitology proposed under the revised Directive 
which says that when, in those circumstances, after a 
great deal of discussion if we do get to those 
circumstances in the Council then a qualified 
majority should be able to amend the Commission’s 
proposal and a simply majority to overturn it. I think 
there does need to be more discussion about that, and 
there will be at the June Environment Council, but I 
think that is a great deal fairer. 


13. It nevertheless leads to a position which some 
would see as of concern in this country that our own 
national stance on a particular crop may not place us 
in a position to ban that particular crop and its 
exploitation in this country. Is that a reasonable 
summary of even the new proposals? 

(Mr Meacher) It would certainly apply under the 
comitology procedures I have talked about. 


14. Yes. 

(Mr Meacher) We did take a stance on maize 
which was overturned by the qualified majority, as 
you have indicated. The fact is if we have clear 
evidence either that a GM product, or indeed any 
other product, is a threat to human health or to the 
environment then there is the safeguard clause, 
Article 16, under the 90/220 Directive. Provided we 
have the evidence to substantiate that any Member 
State can invoke that clause. 


Mr Curry 


15. It is not just the new system, it is politicising 
the process even more than it is at the moment. The 
Member States are not always taking their own 
opinion on the basis of their scientific evidence, they 
are responding to public opinions. Are we not 
moving into more politicisation of the process? 

(Mr Meacher) No, I do not think we are. Austria 
and Luxembourg took a view on the BT maize that 
they believed there was justification in banning it.! 
They imposed the ban. There has been lengthy 


| Note by Witness: The Commission consulted three of its 
expert scientific committees before putting a proposal to 
Member States that consent should be granted. When 
Austria and Luxembourg imposed their bans, EU 
Committees, like ACRE, considered that there was no 
scientific evidence which affected the earlier judgement on 
the risk assessment. Therefore the bans were illegal. 
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discussion. It largely flows from judgments made on 
the basis of an antibiotic resistant marker gene being 
of sufficient significance in terms of its impact 
ultimately into the food chain and into the human 
gut as to whether it was justified to ban it. The view 
has been taken by the EU scientific committees, and 
there were three which were consulted by the 
Commission, that that was not so. On that basis 
those bans were declared illegal. 


Mr Todd 


16. Can I turn you back to the discussion on 
indirect and delayed effects and the processes 
followed for establishing a methodology for 
measuring those. What would you say to someone 
who said “well, to be quite honest the risks of indirect 
and delayed effects are unquantifiable in a complex 
ecosystem as our country has”? That could be said, 
of course, of many things in the countryside 
incidentally. Changes in crop rotation which have 
happened over the centuries have had very long 
delayed effects which we have then come to notice 
after some considerable time. How can you measure 
these things? Is it possible to provide any quantifiable 
tests which would be of value? 

(Mr Meacher) \ accept that in terms of quantifiable 
measurements it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
reach certainty about this. Long-term effects as 
against the background of the intensification of 
agriculture over the last 50 years and all the impact 
that has had, increased pesticide and fertilizer use, is 
the base line on which one makes a judgment. One is 
looking at the incremental effects of adding GM 
crops as against that background. As you were 
saying, the long-term effects are of course more 
difficult to evaluate. I think however, and I hope you 
would agree with this, it is right to ask ACRE, 
particularly as we are now proposing to increase the 
specialisms of farming practice, farmland 
biodiversity, agronomy and pesticides, I am 
proposing to move those specialisms into ACRE so 
that they can make these long-term judgments better 
than they have done in the past. I accept that there is 
no certainty. 

Chairman: There were a number of specific 
questions we wanted to ask on the revision of the 
Deliberate Release Directive but we will put those in 
writing after this meeting. Mr George. 


Mr George 


17. Thank you, Mr Chairman. Where is the 
Government in its review into the national advisory 
structure informing the approval and the regulation 
of GMOs in the UK? You are currently undertaking 
a review of this structure. 

(Mr Meacher) Yes. You are referring to the fact 
that the Directive 90/220 is currently being reviewed. 
We have already had a round table discussion, a sort 
of Second Reading debate, on this at the previous 
Environment Council. I was assured by my German 
colleague in the Presidency only in the last week that 
he does propose to bring it to the June Council. 
Whether we can achieve a common position does, of 
course, also involve taking account of the opinion of 
Parliament. 
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18. When is the review likely to be concluded and 
when are you likely to be able to report? Have you 
got any tentative conclusions on this? 

(Mr Meacher) That does depend when we can 
reach acommon position. As I said, that does depend 
on the views of Parliament being able to be taken 
finally into account before we reach a common 
position. That could be in June. I would be strongly 
in favour of it being in June but it is possible that it 
could go into the next Presidency, which is the 
Finnish. 


19. In your memorandum to the Lords, your reply 
to the Lords, you have said that you recognise that 
the Committee structure which was set up some years 
ago maybe does not cover all of the requirements 
which the Government has today. I wonder whether 
that was based on a recognition of imperfections 
within the system and what imperfections in the 
regulatory and advisory system that exist at present 
you particularly want to overcome? 

(Mr Meacher) You are now talking about the UK 
regulatory system? 


20. That is right, yes. 

(Mr Meacher) 1 think it was right for the 
Government, without necessarily implying that we 
thought the existing regulatory framework was 
completely inadequate, I do not think we would say 
that at all, faced with the whirlwind of— 


Chairman 


21. The particular emphasis was on the advisory 
committees in what you said in your response to the 
House of Lords, that is the particular issue that we 
are interested in testing. 

(Mr Meacher) I was seeking to answer in that 
context. As I said, against the whirlwind of public 
concern that was expressed so virulently a few 
months ago we did set in hand on 17 December last 
year a biotechnology framework review which is 
really looking at the complex of regulatory advisory 
committees which I think is far wider than most 
people realise. It does involve not just ACRE or 
ACNFP but a host of other bodies. We are looking 
to see whether there are gaps in the structure, 
whether there are unnecessary overlaps, whether it 
can be simplified, whether one needs to make 
additions. Quite a lot of people have been 
recommending that there should be some kind of 
stakeholder forum so that wider interests, the 
industry, the environmentalists, the consumer 
groups, should be represented and can play a part in 
leading public debate. We are taking account of all of 
that and we will, very shortly I hope, come forward 
with a statement of our views on a revised structure. 
Not that the last one failed but one which can better 
meet the needs and concerns that have been recently 
expressed. 


22. In the response to the Lords you said that you 
would produce the response to that exercise in the 
spring of 1999, not spring shaped into summer. 

(Mr Rooker) It will be published before the end of 
this month. When we made that statement our 
intention when it was set up on 17 December was to 
report to ministers by the spring. The idea was to 
report to Ministers by the end of March. We always 
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took the view that it would be around April/May that 
we would announce our conclusions. The discussions 
have almost been completed and certainly before the 
end of this month—May—we will announce the 
decisions. 

Chairman: Let us turn to one specific aspect of 
advisory committees. Paul Marsden. 


Mr Marsden 


23. Following on from what Mr George has said, 
and I appreciate your thoughts on the review and 
await the outcome obviously with interest. Turning 
to the specifics: some GM crops may exhibit 
characteristics which make them comparable to 
pesticides, for example those modified to be resistant 
to certain herbicides. The advice on the approval of 
such crops could be outside the expertise of ACRE 
and may be more appropriately dealt with by the 
Advisory Committee on Pesticides. What liaison 
goes on between those and similar committees? Are 
you absolutely confident that the advice that you 
receive as Ministers is both balanced and 
complementary from those advisory committees? 

(Mr Rooker) There is, as indeed our paper will 
indicate, an enormous cross-over on _ these 
committees. From memory there are certainly more 
than 12, but I cannot remember the exact figure, 
involved in biotechnology across human, agriculture 
and food. There is an enormous cross-over of 
membership of those committees. So far as pesticide 
use is concerned, we took the decision quite a long 
time ago now that in principle no pesticide would be 
used on a GM crop simply because it had been 
approved as a pesticide for the non-GM version of 
that crop, it would have to go through the regulatory 
process again. Certainly that decision is the best part 
of 12/18 months old. That is the position. Obviously 
we have not got any commercial releases but with the 
farm scale trials commencing, indeed the seeds are in 
the ground for the first time, it was quite clear that 
provisional approval was required for the pesticide 
and the first one has gone through the Advisory 
Committee on Pesticides, but only provisional 
approval for the use on the farm scale trials. That is 
fully taken into account. The committees are not 
working in little boxes. As I say, there is a crossing 
both in membership and indeed in the secretariat as 
well. So far as the second part of your question is 
concerned, some of the advisory committees are non- 
statutory, others are statutory, they have a different 
legal structure and therefore their methods of 
working are not all the same. This is the case certainly 
as far as the Advisory Committee on Pesticides and 
the Veterinary Products Committee, which also has 
a GM element in some ways, where there are different 
processes. It does not cause a difficulty in arriving at 
a decision. The balance of the decisions usually tend 
to be by consensus, the membership is reviewed, 
there is a regular turnover of membership so there is 
fresh blood coming in virtually on an annual basis on 
the committees, the membership is the best we can 
get, they are appointed under the Nolan principles 
and have been for some time and there is full 
declaration of interests, even very, very remote 
interests. We have no reason to believe— 
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Chairman: Perhaps as you are moving on beyond 
the narrow issue that was asked by Mr Marsden it 
might be appropriate to bring Mr George in on this 
point because you are exploring the themes that Mr 
George wants to ask you about. 


Mr George 


24. Moving into the area of the Nolan principles 
and the reappointment of ten members of ACRE, 
would you say that a month ago when news of this 
came out that it was just a matter of unfortunate spin 
that they had been sacked and were due to be 
replaced or would you say that it was in fact a very 
good opportunity to try and correct some of the 
mistakes of the past to ensure that you did have 
impartiality on that committee and there had been 
mistakes in the appointment? 

(Mr Meacher) J think it is both of those. 


25. Right. 

(Mr Meacher) Since it came from me I can 
certainly say the particular spin that was given in the 
media certainly did not reflect anything that I said. 
You are quite right in saying that ten out of the 13 
persons are being replaced because, under the Nolan 
rules, on 17 June 1999 they are due to stand down. I 
took the view that whilst I had no reason to doubt the 
integrity and the professionalism of the advice that I 
have received from ACRE—and I want to underline 
that—nevertheless there was a public perception that 
people who were directly employed by the industry 
might influence the results or the conclusions of 
that body. 


20 mad Sc 

(Mr Meacher) { have no reason to believe that 1s 
the case but like Caesar’s wife being above suspicion 
I also think that ACRE has to be above suspicion. I 
have no doubt that it is perfectly possible to obtain 
the same degree of expertise and the range of 
specialisms from outside that source, and it would be 
better to do so. Now that is the basis on which I make 
the proposal that when we come to a point, which we 
are in the process of doing, it will exclude persons 
currently employed by industry. Let me just add also 
that I do think industry, of course, has a very real role 
to play within the advisory committee structure at a 
different level, perhaps at a strategic level along with 
the other interest groups, but not in my view at the 
regulatory scientific and technical level. 

Chairman: Can I bring in Mr Curry for a 
supplementary question. 


Mr Curry 


27. This is a very important issue. First of all, how 
confident are you that there is out there a body of 
qualified independent non linked to industry 
scientists, because one of the problems that has been 
discovered in the past areas, and BSE is one of them 
since you referred to it yourself, is that actually the 
pool of expertise is quite limited? Trying to get peer 
groups to review decisions, all the best people you 
bring in to your body to start with. How confident 
are you? Secondly, how many scientists do not work 
at the same institutes which have contracts with 
business? It must be very few who are independent in 
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the fullest sense of what you are saying. When you 
take a recent episode like the row at the Rowett 
Institute, with which we are all very familiar, you had 
one body of scientists lined up in the Grand 
Committee Room swearing blind that this chap’s 
research was absolutely crackpot, others said it was 
very good and that he should not have been fired but 
it happens, then two days later you had another great 
body of scientific opinion saying it was absolutely 
right because the thing did not make sense at all. 
How do you make sure that the people on the 
committees are independent, that they have a 
scientific view which is sufficiently qualified, that you 
have confidence in it—they appear, in so far as they 
exist, to have confidence -and finally that your 
laymen are sufficiently knowledgeable to be able to 
come to a conclusion? Otherwise all you end up with 
is a committee which industry will regard as being 
balanced against it whereas you would argue that the 
existing one was perceived as being too linked to 
industry. 

(Mr Meacher) Several questions there. 


28. Crucial ones. 

(Mr Meacher) First of all, is it possible to acquire 
people of the relevant expertise and specialism and 
background? My judgment is that it is. I have not 
been advised that it is impossible to get people of 
adequate stature. After all there were only two out of 
13 in the case of ACRE, if we exclude people directly 
currently employed by industry. I do understand 
your second point that following the Rothschild 
changes under the last administration the amount of 
research institutes and universities and colleges that 
receive significant funding from industry is quite 
considerable. I am not proposing that persons who 
work in a research institute or in a university college 
which may get part of its budget for completely 
different purposes, unrelated to the work of the 
person we are concerned about, I do not believe that 
it would be justified to exclude them. So I am talking 
about a fairly narrow exclusion and, as I say, 
confined entirely to the— 


29. Industry employees. 

(Mr Meacher)—industry employees but I mean to 
regulatory committees where I think the public, if it 
is to have confidence completely restored, needs to 
believe that these are persons who have no external 
influence which in any way can be influencing their 
judgment. 


30. Could you just refer to where you will find the 
lay people, that is an important question? 

(Mr Meacher) That is important. Jeff and I always 
have this duet on this. I think we agree on virtually 
everything, I do not think this is an enormously 
important point but we do take a different view. My 
view—and he will tell you his view—is that in a 
regulatory, scientific and technical committee where 
the notification requirements are very detailed, very 
scientific, very complex, that should be confined to 
persons who have the skills and the ability to be able 
to understand, comprehend and deal with that. I do 
believe that there is a case for a lay person, whether 
an environmentalist or some other kind of person but 
not at that level. I believe that they should be 
represented— 
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31. It may not be lay if you are a professional 
environmentalist, it may be different. 

(Mr Meacher) At the present time in ACRE there 
is, if you like, a professional environmentalist. Julie 
Hill I think has been very effective. I think she is very 
able and I have of course talked with her about her 
experience over this matter. My view is that 
particular role needs to be played at a different level 
in the advisory committee structure and that one 
person in those circumstances, whilst they can ask, if 
you like, the idiot question that the man in the street 
would want answering, is I think marginal or 
irrelevant to the purpose of the committee which is to 
make justification about applications for release to 
the environment and to assess, to make the scientific 
assessment that the public can have confidence in 
that this can be done safely, without damage to the 
environment or to public health. 


Chairman 


32. Briefly, Mr Rooker. 

(Mr Rooker) Yes, briefly, because I disagree. We 
have made this abundantly clear. We have not had 
any difficulty in finding what we think are the right 
kind of people to serve on what are, in fact, technical, 
scientific, regulatory committees: SEAC, Advisory 
Committee on Novel Foods, Advisory Committee 
on the Microbiological Safety of Food, the 
Veterinary Products Committee, the Pesticides 
Advisory Committee. Most of those committees 
have got two lay people on them, I think SEAC has 
probably got one. A couple have got ethicists on in 
addition. They are not there as tokens, what we have 
done within MAFF, within the operation on the food 
side and the animal health side, is we encourage these 
different lay people on the committees to network 
with each other. They are all invited to come once a 
quarter to the meeting of the MAFF consumer panel, 
which is certainly a lay panel in any event, which I 
chair, to enable them to join in the discussions which 
are of a quasi scientific level. We are looking for 
people who have got an interest in the subject, not 
necessarily with technical qualifications but 
sometimes it might assist. They are not put there as a 
token for us to be able to say as Ministers, “No, we 
have got lay people on there, therefore the consumer 
interest is taken care of’, that is not the prime 
function. I see they have got a valuable role at that 
level of committee in addition to the other level that 
Michael refers to, the more strategic level in our case 
with the Food Advisory Committee and in due 
course, of course, the Agency or the Commission of 
the Food Standards Agency as well. 


Mr George 


33. Mr Curry asked my supplementary anyway, if 
I can move on to the issue of implications of the 
GMOs for the human health. If we take it for granted 
that the UK regulation is adequate, what assurance 
can you give us that the GM foods are safe where 
consent is granted overseas? For example, the 
Agriculture Select Committee has been to America 
and I was left with the very clear impression that the 
US FDA are all in the pay of the agro-chemical 
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companies. What satisfaction, what reassurance, can 
you give us that their method of regulation is 
adequate? 

(Mr Rooker) It is not their method of regulation 
that counts, it is ours. Nothing will come into this 
country for sale as a food unless it has gone through 
the UK regulatory system and of course that means 
European wide regulatory system, with the caveats 
involved in the point that Mark mentioned of 
qualified majority voting. Simply because it has been 
regulated and approved in the United States does not 
mean—does not mean—that it is available free for 
sale and import into the European Union; it is not. 


34. But you depend on information provided by 
US companies, by the FDA, in order to make your 
assessments. 

(Mr Rooker) We would depend initially on the 
information supplied by the applicant seeking the 
approval. The kind of information they would be 
required to give would be, as a rule, produced by one 
scientific laboratory or another operating under the 
international system of good laboratory practice 
which of course is accredited. On the other hand, it 
has always been the case that the Advisory 
Committee on Novel Foods and Processes, which 
has been working now since 1988, this is not an 
institution which has just been sprung on the 
Government, is constantly referring back, it does not 
approve every application that comes before it, it is 
seeking further information from other sources other 
than the company. It is not a question of taking the 
package the company provides. That is the same even 
when it is an application for any other product. The 
application and the information will come from 
those who seek to apply for a new pesticide with 
whatever it is, four or five filing cabinets full of 
documentation to be sifted by our experts. That is 
why the process is expensive, it takes a long time and 
a lot of questions are to be asked. It is not a question 
of taking at face value the information from the 
company. We are using a system that is not unique 
to the United Kingdom, it is approved by the World 
Health Organisation. This is where it is totally 
different from the analogy with what happened, if 
you like, with feeding cattle chopped up bits of cattle. 


35. Would you agree that the UK and the 
regulatory process has not convinced the public of 
the safety of these foods? Do you think that this 
scepticism is a matter of presentation or a matter of 
substance? Is it a question that the Government 
departments are going to deal with in the sense of 
marketing what you are doing and the regulatory 
process that you are engaged in, or do you think that 
there is a substantial issue that you need to deal with 
in terms of the regulatory process presently in place? 

(Mr Rooker) In effect the Government’s role is to 
regulate the process and not to push for the process. 
We are not going to walk away from the science 
because the potential benefits are substantial and 
indeed a lot of the early work was done in this 
country. Our role essentially is one of a regulator, not 
to push a particular food or a particular food 
process. To that extent we are accused of holding the 
ring, if you like, but in some ways that is the role. 
Where the companies that bring forward the 
innovations probably have failed is that the first 
products to hit the consumer have basically been 
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producer benefit products. There is no question 
about it, the benefit of the soya and the maize is 
essentially a producer benefit and not a consumer 
benefit. I am told that the tomato paste might taste a 
bit different but having never tasted it I am not 
qualified to say. The tomatoes are slightly different 
because there is an application for Zeneca to 
complete the regulatory approval of the tomato and 
the tomato products but at the moment it only 
applies to the paste. In some ways bringing forward 
products that did not have an upfront quite clear cut 
benefit to the consumer in terms of taste, nutritional 
value, even longer shelf life, all the other benefits, was 
a PR disaster for the biotech companies. They would 
have had forewarning of this simply because the 
public perception was known of the technique of 
irradiation. We do not have irradiated food on sale 
in this country basically because no-one will buy it. 
That is not to say that the technique is not approved, 
it is, although the only thing that has a licence at 
present is herbs that go overseas. The warning was 
there about how to approach the public with novel 
foods and processes bearing in mind that because of 
our history in this country in recent years of the issues 
of salmonella, e.coli and listeria we are susceptible to 
a food scare. If you mix that up with the 
environmental issues and risks you have got yourself 
a whole package which can be out of control as far as 
the companies are concerned and the Government 
sits there explaining what we have done in a positive 
way but that is not perceived to be positive taking Mr 
Curry’s first question. 


36. I have a minute to get a further question in 
subsequent to that. You have referred somewhere, 
and I have not got the source at the moment, to the 
fact that you are exploring options for the post- 
market monitoring of GM foods. Who should be 
responsible for that? How are going to undertake it? 
I suppose the wider question is why are you 
undertaking it? Are you admitting that there are still 
imponderables? Are consumers out there in effect 
still being seen as guinea pigs? Is there an admission 
of that? Are there fears that we could have another 
Thalidomide on our hands? 

(Mr Rooker) No. If can kick off on that one. Back 
in the early days of the Government in 1997, because 
the issue was obviously hitting our desks in the early 
days, having had discussions I took the view, 
supported by my colleagues in the department, that 
in terms of the regulatory process in which we were 
doing things on the labelling and other things I have 
explained which would mean changes, opening up 
and toughening up, making it even more rigorous, we 
should have a comfort blanket, if you like, not to 
simply say ’we have regulated these new foods using 
this modern technology, blue skies research, for a 
long time these products have been in_ the 
laboratories and coming through to 
commercialisation, would it be right to simply say 
“we have regulated, we are not interested in the 
future of these products?” I felt that it was better 
then, and it is still the case now, to say “look, we 
ought to have some kind of system or approach for 
the long-term surveillance or monitoring of the 
effects of these foods on our diet”, not because we 
have a fear of anything out there now, we are 
satisfied, if there was any risk it would be off the 
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shelves, I can tell you that now. We are not using the 
public as guinea pigs and we will not do that with any 
other products. The question then arises how do you 
do it? We put this view to the Advisory Committee 
on Novel Foods last year and I think it was in 
January and December or February and December, 
this was February 1998 not 1999, they had their first 
open meeting to discuss this very issue about how 
you could go about long-term surveillance and 
monitoring of these foods in a practical way. They 
had an open meeting with outsiders. In other words, 
it was not just an open meeting with Greenpeace, 
Friends of the Earth and the Consumers’ Association 
there to discuss the issue about how could you 
approach this. They had a second meeting in 
December, because the answers are not simple, which 
was well reported in the media erroneously to the 
extent the Government was going to find out what 
every shopper in the supermarket was buying every 
week because we were going to have the information 
off the loyalty cards. That was never the case, never 
proposed, never planned. What was put up as an 
option for discussion, because you are looking at 
what the effect on the population is you are looking 
at an epidemiological study over quite a broad 
spectrum, was to look at post codes in a broad sense, 
like SW. That is pretty broad, a lot of people live in 
SW. It could then be matched. This was falsely 
reported as an intrusion of information. Customers, 
therefore, discovered that the loyalty card was not 
about giving air miles, it was about the firm, the 
retailer, knowing what your weekly purchases were 
for marketing. We were not proposing to do that. 
Discussions are still under way as to how we propose 
to do this. We do intend to do it. There are no new 
products going on to the market, obviously the soya 
and the maize is in more foods although it could be 
withdrawn by some but nevertheless they have got 
the consents. It is our intention to do that, not 
because we are fearful that they are unsafe. 
Chairman: We will have to move on, I am afraid, 
to labelling. 


Ms Keeble 


37. Recent advances in food science technology 
have made it possible to detect very low levels of GM 
products in processed foodstuffs. I wonder if the 
Government will be capitalising on that when it 
comes to setting minimum standards which are 
currently being considered in Europe? Would it be 
desirable to do so as well to detect the lower levels 
below two per cent? 

(Mr Rooker) The answer is yes, we are capitalising 
on the research because I suspect we pay for most of 
it. That is part of our research programme: how do 
we have the techniques in order to check, if you like, 
claims on labels? 


38. Yes, sure, but if Europe is currently looking at 
the two per cent level in processed food, if that looks 
like the consensus that is coming forward, is it 
worth doing? 

(Mr Rooker) They are currently looking, with 
respect, at a de minimis level, there is not a figure. 
Two per cent has been talked about but there is not 
a figure there, it is not on our desks at the moment. 
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39. What kind of figure would you look at? 

(Mr Rooker) There is not one, it is one that we 
want them to come up with that is practical, that 
would work within Europe, that would be seen to be 
checkable and practical. The example I would give, 
and this is in no way to send out the wrong signals, is 
I know on the de minimis level for the wheat, the 
special wheat that makes the pasta, the durum wheat, 
for marketing that product there is a de minimis level 
of three per cent. That is not to say we find three per 
cent acceptable, I am just saying that there are these 
tolerances, the de minimis levels, on a whole range of 
issues. To be honest to be as small as possible and to 
be practical. 

(Mr Meacher) Can I just answer. I think there are 
two key considerations here. One is, which I am sure 
underlines your question, what is acceptable to the 
consumer— 


40. Yes, I was going to ask how you calculate it. 

(Mr Meacher)—1f they see it as non GM. Do they 
understand that to mean that it might contain up to 
one per cent or two per cent or whatever figure? That 
I think is an issue which does need to be addressed 
but which we have not done so I think it is difficult to 
get an answer to that question. 


41. You have not found out what the consumer 
would think? 

(Mr Meacher) I think systematically trying to 
understand consumer views on this is something that 
has not yet been systematically done. There is a 
second consideration which is a very important one 
which is that you can determine those de minimis 
thresholds in the light of your isolation distances for 
how far you believe pollen from a GM field might be 
expected to escape. If you have certain distances, as 
you do, for oil seed rape, which is 50 metres, maize 
200 metres,* traditional practice suggests that 
something like 99 per cent will not be viable or will 
not escape beyond that distance. The trouble is that 
half a per cent. If you have a plant with 25 million 
pollen grains, half a per cent is still about 150,000. 


42. I was not so concerned about pure products 
where you have two per cent or three per cent of GM 
crops, what I was thinking about was more the sorts 
of composite products, sandwiches or processed 
cooked foods, where there would be several 
ingredients and people might buy it thinking it was 
GM free and actually quite a few might be GM free 
but the overall content might be no more than two or 
three per cent GM. 

(Mr Meacher) Yes. 

Ms Keeble: Is there going to be a level and how are 
you going to be able to get the consumer response? 
That is going to be critical in terms of people saying: 
“T will get Thalidomide because of GM stuff’ and all 
the scares you can get if somebody suddenly decides 
to run a campaign on something like that. Where are 
you going to set the level and how is the public going 
to know that GM free means GM free? 


2 Note by Witness: These distances are those used by plant 
breeders to ensure seed purity and accepted by EC, OECD 
and US authorities. For example, to ensure maize seed purity 
of 99.5%, maize must be 200 metres from the nearest source 
of contaminating maize pollen. This is not a measure of 
pollen dispersal which exceeds this, but a measure of hybrid 
seed formation. 
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43. Can I just ask on the back of that about cattle 
or chicken fed on GM crops, what status do they 
have as well? 

(Mr Rooker) The status at the moment is that we 
have not a shred of evidence that the meat, the milk 
or the eggs, to take the totality, of the products that 
we eat are in any way affected by crossover from 
the gut. 


Ms Keeble 


44. Iam not concerned about that. 
(Mr Rooker) No, I know but— 


Chairman 


45. It is part of the overall argument. 

(Mr Rooker) Yes, but I think Sally’s question 
changed slightly because then she talked about the 
percentage of the composite food. 


Ms Keeble 


46. I assume that is what it means. 
(Mr Rooker) No, I do not think it does. 


47. Right. 

(Mr Rooker) No. Our labelling requirements are to 
label the ingredients, the make up of the products, 
ingredients, if they are GM. At the moment, let us say 
for example we have only got the soya and the maize, 
we will take the soya, if the soya in there is GM it has 
got to be labelled. The question arises people do not 
know because the Americans refuse to segregate. If 
people can be absolutely certain, and we know from 
one or two tests in the laboratories people thought 
they were selling GM free and it had obviously 
mixed, that is important. The actual percentage of 
the soya that might be in the sandwich, I do not think 
that figures. We have got the Quantitative 
Ingredients Directive which will come into force, that 
will list the main ingredients of a product so that we 
know how much meat is in a sausage, probably a bad 
example, certainly not cream in cream crackers but 
you know what I mean, where the main product, the 
fruit in the yoghurts, where we get a percentage. 


48. Yes. 

(Mr Rooker) In terms of, say, how much of this 
composite product is GM, that is not the intention, it 
is the GM ingredient that needs to be labelled. 


49. Okay. I had not understood that. That does 
leave me concerned because increasingly the trend is 
towards people buying ready cooked meals and 
things like that and they just do not go out and buy 
a tin of tomato puree, they will buy made up 
spaghetti or something. I assume some people will 
want to know whether it is GM free or not. From 
what you are saying they will have to look at the label 
and read whether each individual ingredient is GM 
free. I would not find that acceptable, I would simply 
want to say: “Is this GM free or not” and if it is I will 
buy it, if it is not, it is not, I will make my choice on 
that basis. 
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(Mr Rooker) Sure. In that case, the ingredients 
have to be listed, there is a limit to what you can do. 
For someone to make the claim it is GM free and 
splash it across the front, that is okay as long as the 
company is satisfied with the traceability of their 
food chain, if I can put it that way. That has got to 
be a claim on a label that is checkable where the 
laboratory can receive the product and test whether 
or not there is any GM ingredient in that product. 
Now we are obviously stepping up our own 
surveillance and our own technology in this and 
doing more research so that we can see that those 
claims can be tested. It may be where there is 
inadvertent mixing or the lack of cleaning of a bulk 
carrier Some microscopic— 


50. That is clear. 

(Mr Rooker) Ah, but this is the point, if the claim 
is GM free and some microscopic millionth part, that 
is the kind of thing we do have to discuss in Europe, 
that is not a de minimis level, that is something which 
is slightly different simply because millions of acres of 
these crops are being grown abroad. In the United 
States there are 20 million hectares, I understand, 
under cultivation at the present time. That is an issue 
also being discussed in Europe at the present time. 
When we get some figures out of Europe of what they 
think is practical for both these levels, a de minimis 
level and an inadvertent level, if I can put it that way, 
then we will fully consult before we ever bring 
forward any regulations on this. 


51. Can I ask a second point which follows on 
from that and which is down to a question which 
comes up in that. From what you are saying, which I 
had not understood and I find very interesting, if 
people are going to be able to buy GM foods, to all 
practical effects if they are going to buy GM foods 
and they are going to be confident that is what they 
want to do for whatever reason, they will probably 
have to go for something where the manufacturer 
decides to put GM free on the front as a selling point 
in the same way, for example, as some of the fruit 
juices are sugar free, you know you do not read the 
contents, it is on the front and then when you read the 
contents it has got all kinds of things much worse 
than sugar but you know that is what people want. 
How is it then going to be tested that those products 
are GM free, whatever GM free means? Who will be 
responsible for doing it? Will it be down to trading 
standards people who will have the problem with the 
labelling? 

(Mr Rooker) Yes, the normal process we have 
which happens every day of the week of the checking 
of thousands of products for the claims made on 
labels. The unanswered question that you probably 
are coming to is if GM technology has been used in 
the manufacture of the product but everybody knows 
because of the process there is no ingredient in there 
anyway, people may want to have the choice of 
buying something where genetic modification has 
not even been used in the manufacturing process, ie 
for the refining of oils and things like that. 


A Cs, 

(Mr Rooker) That is a separate issue because we 
cannot check on the label on that if they claim no 
GM process used or GM free. 


53. Yes, I understand that. 
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(Mr Rooker) However, as I indicated last week, 
and I cannot go much beyond what I said to the 
Environmental Audit Committee, that is an issue 
that I hope the industry itself is looking at, about the 
processes used in the manufacture of food. The only 
advice that Government gives people is that they 
should eat more fresh fruit and vegetables and none 
of those have GM anyway. 


54. What is the response from the caterers and 
retailers upon the labelling proposals thus far? 

(Mr Rooker) They will, like lawful citizens, be 
getting ready for the legal implementation on 19 
September this year. People are under a 
misapprehension that it all came in on 19 March, it 
did not, the catering industry has six months lead in 
on that. We consulted twice, we consulted three 
months at the end of last year—August, September, 
October—on the initial regulation. It was this 
Government’s decision to include catering. The 
European regulation on labelling gave us the option 
to do so or not to do so and we were the only country 
to choose to do so. In doing that, of course, we were 
accused of gold plating. This was last summer. No- 
one was demanding that it be done, there was no 
press campaign, we took the decision consciously 
because our view was that people should have the 
maximum amount of information about the food 
they eat whether they are buying it from a shop or 
buying it in a restaurant. Having talked to the 
catering industry in December and we had another 
meeting in January, and we ran another one-off 
consultation during the month of February because 
we amended our proposals to take account of some 
of the practical points put to us which we accepted 
were practical points and we wanted a system that 
works, that does not con the public, we succeeded 
with that by the end of February. So we brought the 
regulations and the SI in on 19 March for the food 
industry and it is 19 September for catering. What we 
have introduced is checkable and practical. 


55. Can we move on to the environment. The 
discovery last month of the hybridised GM rape- 
turnip plants at the trial site in Cambridge, some of 
which were capable of cross-fertilisation enabling 
GM traits to be disseminated, shows that implanted 
gene sequences can be transferred into the natural 
environment. What implications do you think this 
has in the long-term for the integrity of habitats and 
species in the UK countryside, especially for Sites of 
Special Scientific Interests? I assume that is relevant 
for you, Mr Meacher. 

(Mr Meacher) It is, yes, it is mine. That is exactly 
the reason why we have the farm scale plantings, to 
collect a range of nationally representative data on 
which we can make judgments. At the moment that 
data is very fragmentary. We are proposing this year 
three to five fields of spring sown and autumn soil 
oilseed rape and maize, next year 20-25 fields for each 
crop. That is altogether 60-75 which is a substantial 
quantity of data. Oilseed rape and maize are of 
course those crops which are nearest to receiving 
commercial approval, that is they are at the head of 
the queue. We will begin to achieve that kind of data 
and of course we will continue to systematize that 
data in the years ahead. 
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56. I understand that the Government has agreed 
with the Supply Chain Initiative on Modified 
Agricultural Crops that there should be “a 
programme of managed development of herbicide 
tolerant GM crops”. Can you say which crops will be 
involved and how the trials are done and could you 
say a bit about them? 

(Mr Rooker) In a way the trials involved, let us say 
under the SCIMAC guidelines, the first ones will be 
the farm scale trials that Michael has just referred to. 
They will be managed quite separately as trials under 
DETR contracts, the three trials, but they will run 
under the SCIMAC rules in so far as they can do but 
simply because they are farm scale trials there will be 
scientists crawling all over the place. What the 
SCIMAC rules also envisage is a package of five, one 
of which of course is independent audit. That cannot 
take place because the farm scale trials are a separate 
trial system with its own management structures. The 
rules for growing the crops under planting and the 
management of the crops, the storage of the seeds, 
the record keeping, the cleaning out of the equipment 
and the rules under rotation, all of that which is 
wrapped up in the package of these five SCIMAC 
documents, they will all be followed during the farm 
scale trials. It is almost in tandem. They will be 
reviewed on an annual basis. The Government is not 
yet ready to announce its final decision but it will do 
this month. Again I mean the month of May. If I can 
make this point as well, there is an agreement with the 
industry. Because we do not have statutory powers 
we would need primary legislation—we discovered 
this in late 1997 after we consulted on the issue of 
weeds and these crops—and it would probably also 
require Euro wide legislation. If we had done nothing 
at that time and said “we will try and get a slot for 
legislation, discuss it in Europe”, I can tell you what 
would have happened is the seeds would have been in 
the ground, the crops would have been growing, 
there would have been no rules, voluntary or 
statutory. I am convinced that what we have got is 
the best that we could get in the time available. They 
do involve legal obligations between the grower and 
the provider of the seeds and the provider of the seeds 
and the consent holder. There is a set of legal 
documents, subject to independent audit as well, to 
make sure the system does work. They are reviewed 
annually and, if need be, will be changed. 


57. Are you concerned about the fact that the 
industry is taking such responsibility for this? To 
what extent are, or should, independent scientists 
involved in the monitoring? 

(Mr Rooker) They are. As I have said, part of the 
SCIMAC rules is subject to independent audit. A 
tender document will be published. 


58. This is being done by whom? 

(Mr Rooker) I am saying that a tender document 
will be published by the SCIMAC Group for people 
to tender to win the contract for the independent 
audit of the whole of the SCIMAC programme. It 
will not be SCIMAC doing that. 


59. But that is the producer side putting out the 
contract. Why does not MAFF or the DETR do it? 
(Mr Rooker) The legal powers we have are over the 
original consent holder, not on the grower of the 
product, that is the difficulty. When the SCIMAC 
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package is available I would invite this Committee 
certainly to have a look at it. The point you make is a 
perfectly valid one but nevertheless I reckon it is met 
within the overall package of the guidelines and the 
legal agreements that will take place. Industry is 
paying for this, it is true. 


60. I can see that. 

(Mr Rooker) No-one is trying to give any other 
impression. The Government is being asked to give 
initially qualified support for the initiative in the 
industry. It is one we have discussed with them 
continually for the last 18 months and certainly I can 
assure you that we did not accept the first package of 
rules and ideas that were put up to us. 


61. Can I ask Michael about that. There is the 
agriculture side but on the environment the DETR 
with its environmental hat must have an interest in 
the protection of biodiversity. Do you not have some 
sort of basis on which you then can commission some 
sort of scientific scrutiny of what is happening? 

(Mr Meacher) We have indeed. In respect of farm 
scale plantings the research contractors who won the 
contract are the Institute of Terrestrial Ecology, the 
Arable Crops Institute and the Scottish Crops 
Institute. They are independent of the industry and I 
think they are entirely independent in every possible 
sense of the word. In addition, we have appointed an 
independent scientific steering committee to oversee 
the manner in which the research is actually carried 
out to ensure that the methodology of the study and 
the reliability of the statistic analysis is completely 
kosher. We are very concerned that we should get 
results from these experiments which are wholly 
reliable and rigorous. 


62. [have just got one more question I want to ask 
and then I know other people want to ask about the 
environmental side too. I can imagine that we could 
go all through the scientific trials and it could look 
quite reasonable in terms of controls and so on, but 
what happens then? I suppose this is perhaps a 
question for Jeff Rooker. What happens then about 
agreements with the farmers about how they are 
going to maintain this practice? It must be a far cry 
from running a field trial somewhere and actually ten 
years down the line when you are a hard pressed 
farmer to actually maintain the same standards. Is 
that not going to be crucial? I have to say I do hear 
sometimes people from the agrochemical industry 
saying “eventually segregation is not going to be 
possible” and all the seeds and stuff are going to be 
muddled up. I just think that it is not going to be very 
helpful in terms of consumer confidence. I would 
want to know what is going to happen on a farm a bit 
down the line. Is there going to be segregation? 

(Mr Rooker) No. You ask what is a really 
important question. Obviously under the terms of 
the Common Agricultural Policy there is a lot we 
cannot do in encouraging, enforcing rather than 
encouraging, farmers to use certain practices. We 
cannot use the subsidy payments as a carrot and stick 
and there is an argument that we should be able to do 
that. On the other hand we want to move away from 
direct producer subsidies in that way so we would be 
making a rod for our own back. Can I just say this: 
on the SCIMAC guidelines, which as I say is a 
package of five documents including the tender 
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document, during the course of last year, we sat 
down in MAFF and said: “If we could legislate what 
would be the demands we would put in an SI?” We 
actually sat down as Ministers and had the list drawn 
up. We then put that to SCIMAC and said: “You 
have got to cover all these factors”. Now we are as 
confident as we can be that the guidelines themselves 
could well form the basis of UK legislation or indeed 
Euro wide legislation which would probably be 
preferable and I do not think SCIMAC would demur 
from this. I do not see a position, to be honest, where 
farmers would be growing GM crops completely 
outwith any rules. I do not envisage SCIMAC only 
being a nine day wonder. I asked the group when I 
met them recently: ” What happens when coming out 
of the laboratories is horticultural produce which is 
going to be the produce that is claimed to have 
consumer benefits more than the crops that we have 
got now, what will happen then?” and I did not get 
full clarity. What I got from the farmer representing, 
because the NFU are involved in the group, is that 
they would definitely want and demand to work and 
grow within some kind of framework of rules and 
guidelines. SCIMAC itself said they discussed their 
proposals which they were putting to the British 
Government with people abroad in the European 
Union, particularly Germany, and there has been a 
lot of interest shown about “This is a way to think 
about how you grow these crops”. We are only 
dealing with herbicide tolerant crops at the moment 
and I have to say I do not want to start a new debate 
but the SCIMAC guidelines also cover non 
genetically modified herbicide tolerant crops. 
Everybody raises the issue of GM but the real issue, it 
could be the herbicide tolerance is the real issue cum 
problem and you can get that naturally not 
necessarily by genetically modified techniques. Now, 
you know that raises all the issues of pesticide use and 
everything else, all the issues of the plantings, the 
pesticides, seasons changing and we cannot ignore 
that. The SCIMAC guidelines fully cover non GM 
herbicide tolerant crops as well and therefore I think 
we have got to have a framework, not wait for if 
things go wrong because if they go wrong the 
guidelines will be changed. Even if they are right and 
possibly work they form the framework of legislation 
which we could use Euro wide. 

Chairman: What I want to do is take Paul 
Marsden and then David Curry and myself both 
want to ask some questions here. We will try and be 
as quick as we can but Paul Marsden first. 


Mr Marsden 


63. Britain’s largest commercial farm business, 
Co-operative Wholesale Society (Farms) Limited, 
announced in March that they would not be 
participating in any farm scale trials of GM rape or 
maize this year because “The design of this year’s 
trials would do little or nothing to allay current 
environmental and consumer concerns”. How do 
you respond to that criticism? 

(Mr Meacher) I would like to know the reasons for 
such a sweeping statement. I would be the first to say 
that this is uncharted territory. We are doing the best 
we can but I do not think it is fair to make that kind 
of judgment. As I have just said in answer to a 
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previous question, we are setting up a research study 
on this which is I think highly professional, 
independent and technologically skilled, led by the 
Institute of Terrestrial Ecology. In addition, as I said, 
there is an independent scientific steering committee 
who are independent of the research contractors, 
independent of the biotech industry. I accept that of 
course the work has to be designed in a manner which 
separates the cumulative impact of the intensification 
of agriculture over the last half a century from the 
specific impacts of GM as opposed to equivalent 
plantings in each case of non GM. The research 
framework to establish that does need to be very 
carefully formulated but I have to say I have total 
confidence that the body which has been selected will 
do that. 


64. Having said all that, the Labour Government 
inherited a plethora of committees. There is no clear 
structure from which you are getting advice. You 
have not instituted any agreements, consent has not 
been given to allow GM foods to come on stream, it 
was the last administration that did that. Having 
instituted these reviews, you have to agree that the 
Government is totally failing to convince the public 
that they are safe foods and that the environment is 
not being damaged. The public need to be reassured 
by an independent review. 

(Mr Meacher) Well, Jeff will answer it I am sure in 
respect of food. 


Chairman 


65. Stick to the environment now. 
(Mr Meacher) I will stick to the environment. 
(Mr Rooker) The food is safe anyway. 


66. That is your answer. 

(Mr Meacher) I am always willing to listen to 
critics or objectors but I simply do not see how we can 
restore public confidence, which is what we are all 
extremely keen to do, with regard to impacts on 
biodiversity and the environment, other than to carry 
out systematic research, not just in a laboratory but 
out there in the field in a very carefully controlled and 
regulated manner, according to the SCIMAC 
guidelines and with systematic monitoring, research 
and reporting and with that information then being 
made available, transparently and openly for 
everyone who wants to read in detail through it. I do 
not think I can recall a more thorough research 
analysis conducted by a Government in living 
memory. 

Mr Marsden: Whilst you obviously accept that 
there are problems in carrying out those farm scale 
trials—whether it is being carried by the wind 
through pollen dissemination or whether it is bees or 
whether it is ladybirds eating the insects and so on— 
there is a real danger that the media will speculate 
that they are not watertight trials where you can 
protect the environment and actually deliver the 
research results to make judgments. Hence, would 
you not agree that we would have to look at either 
tightening up trials or stopping them? 
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Chairman 


67. Can I exercise the Chairman’s privilege here 
and expand on Paul’s question. Let us take two 
specific ways in which it is sometimes thought that 
the farm scale trials are inadequate. Some of the 
likely effects of GM crops on wildlife will come from 
land use changes and loss of crop rotation patterns. 
Will the farm scale evaluations address that concern? 

(Mr Meacher) We will certainly try to do so 
because all of these GM fields will be matched by 
fields of equivalent size growing conventional crops. 
We will be comparing the results. So we have a 
standardised model against which we can compare 
the special and incremental factor of GM. That is 
precisely what we intend to do. 


68. It will take account of land use change. What 
about biodiversity in the fullest sense? Yes, there is a 
lot of focus on insects and plants but the impacts 
further up the food chain could be very significant 
indeed. Can the farm scale trials be designed in such 
a way as to take proper account of those bigger 
diversity concerns? 

(Mr Meacher) They are intended to do so. It does 
not include birds directly but it does include, of 
course, bird food, what birds need to survive. Of 
course that is one of the major reasons why there has 
been this plummeting decline in many farmland 
birds. We will certainly be looking to see the change 
in the availability of those food supplies for birds as 
a result of GM by comparison with non GM. 


69. If you are to win the confidence, of which Paul 
Marsden was rightly speaking, it is the fact that these 
issues must be addressed. 

(Mr Meacher) Yes. 

Chairman: I will bring in Mr Curry and then come 
back to Mr Marsden. 


Mr Curry 


70. The protection of the trial sites, they have to be 
advertised, as you know and there has been a history 
of sabotage on sites, how confident are you that you 
can carry out your trials, both field and now the 
whole farm trials, without them actually being 
destroyed by protests? What measures do you think 
might be necessary? Otherwise we will not get the 
scientific evidence you are looking for. 

(Mr Meacher) J agree, it is a matter of concern 
clearly and it has been abused in the past. However, 
one has to say the number of field trials on a very 
small scale runs into several hundred and the 
overwhelming majority have not been interfered with 
but there has been the odd incident which is very 
serious. Obviously we utterly deplore it, we do not 
condone it, and we expect that persons who behave 
in this way should be prosecuted. I do not think it 
would be right though to deny knowledge of these 
sites, and indeed you were not suggesting that. I think 
as a matter of transparency and public openness that 
has to be revealed. I hope that those who might be 
tempted to behave in this way do believe that the 
Government is very seriously addressing their 
concerns and, therefore, there is no reason for them 
to behave in that way. 
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71. On a whole farm would there be a case, for 
example, for limiting access during a trial? For 
example, a dog can run into a field of rape, rape clings 
to the dog, it gets very sticky as a matter of fact, and 
that dog could go miles away, or on people’s clothes. 
If one is looking at the integrity of the site and your 
concerns about the spreading of the pollen, for 
example, do you think that one would have to go 
further than just designating the farm, there may be 
other measures you would have to take to make sure 
that you have the integrity? 

(Mr Meacher) We are of course concerned, and 
this is the issue we have been talking about earlier 
about so-called buffer zones or isolation distances 
and their adequacy. The matter has been raised that 
bees will sometimes pollinate GM pollen and, as it 
has been said, they do not have no-fly zones and they 
will go where they will. That does complicate it 
considerably. Indeed, the Soil Association in the last 
few days or weeks has begun to take a view on this 
demanding that there should be more extensive 
isolation distances. We obviously will take account 
of that but that is not a matter for Government, they 
are after all a voluntary body and they will draw up 
their rules with their members and with UKROFS, 
which is the body they report to. 


72. You do not envisage the closure of footpaths, 
for example? 

(Mr Meacher) We are not proposing that at the 
present time. I think it is right that we should not. 
However, if there did become evidence that this was 
turning out to be a serious problem we would 
certainly review it. 


Chairman 


73. Just before we move back to Mr Marsden can 
I ask you one factual question. I think the farm scale 
evaluation should be completed in 2003, is that 
correct? 

(Mr Meacher) The proposal is a three or four year 
evaluation period in the first instance. The aim of the 
exercise is to obtain sufficient information to be able 
to make a judgment as to whether or not these crops 
are damaging to the environment. We will have a lot 
of information by the end of next year. 


74. Do you understand that what Mr Marsden 
was saying about public confidence would be greatly 
enhanced if you delayed any commercial releases 
until those farm scale evaluations were complete? 

(Mr Meacher) That is what we have said. Let me 
be quite clear about this because it is a very important 
point. We will not proceed with unlimited 
commercial plantings until we are quite sure as a 
result of the farm scale plantings that we have been 
able to reach a judgment that commercial plantings 
of GM are not damaging to the environment. 


75. You will proceed with a limited commercial 
release, not unlimited? 

(Mr Meacher) I did say that. The fact is if you have 
60-75 fields and they are sizeable fields you have got 
limited release into the environment but the key point 
is they are controlled and regulated under highly 
supervised conditions. There is a difference between 
that and just allowing farmers, even subject to 
SCIMAC rules, to plant without limit. 
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76. I am breaking my own rules on time. It is an 
important point. Can we just be clear, are you saying 
that there will not be commercial releases before 
completion of the farm scale trials? 

(Mr Meacher) Until we have completed the farm 
scale trials and obtained the evidence and 
conclusions from them we will not be able to reach a 
judgment about the impact on the environment. 
Only when we have reached what we regard as a 
sound and well based judgment, which we will make 
wholly public, will we then take a view as to whether 
or not to proceed to unlimited commercial plantings. 


Mr Marsden 


77. So all the information, all the data, you gather 
from those farm scale trials will be released to the 
public? 

(Mr Meacher) Yes. 

Mr Marsden:Can we move on then to organic 
farming. 


Chairman 


78. What happens to the crops in the trials? 
(Mr Rooker) The crops from this year’s trials will 
be destroyed. 


Mr Curry 


79. And the whole farm trials? 

(Mr Rooker) When you say “whole farm trials”, 
those are the much bigger ones next year. We are still 
discussing that at the moment. 


80. What are your options? 

(Mr Rooker) The option at the moment is 
destruction because there are no consents granted. In 
other words, nothing would go into the food chain 
unless all the legal marketing consents for that 
particular crop were in place and they are not at the 
present time as Michael said earlier on. For this year, 
1999, the field scale trials, the crop will be destroyed. 


Chairman 


81. The position for future years is under review? 
(Mr Rooker) Yes. 


Mr Marsden 


82. Organic farming: in the Government’s 
response to the House of Lords’ Report it talked 
about a modus vivendi referred to between organic 
and genetically modified agricultural systems. How 
will the Government bring about that modus vivendi? 

(Mr Rooker) By getting discussions between the 
representatives of SCIMAC and UKROFS, which is 
the equivalent body representing organic farmers. 
Basically this does hinge on the issue of isolation 
distances and the demand that organic farmers are 
making, which is perfectly understandable, that they 
wish to be fully insulated against the impact of GM. 
Fully insulated does mean taking account of what 
constitutes an adequate isolation distance. As I say, 
there has been a great deal of traditional practice 
based on historical practice and international 
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experience in which certain distances have been set 
down. Recently these have been challenged. It is the 
isolation distances that actually deliver what we refer 
to as de minimis thresholds in so-called non-GM 
foods. 


83. In the response it says that the Government 
“has therefore urged the proponents of the growing 
of GM crops to address the issue of the interface with 
other crops...” It sounds like you are leaving things 
to those proponents. Would you not agree that you 
should be taking a more active interest in that? 

(Mr Meacher) In this issue of the protection of all 
organic farming? Maybe Jeff wants to have a word. 
My view is certainly that of course we want to ensure 
that organic farming can continue and increase in 
this country, it is ata very small scale, I think it is 0.71 
per cent, and we certainly want to see it grow. 


84. On the environment, Minister, given that you 
have agreed that there is a problem of gene transfer 
would you then revise the isolation distances, to 
avoid pollen dissemination? 

(Mr Meacher) J think one approaches this with 
considerable caution. As I said, these isolation 
distances have been established as a result of decades 
of experience. This is, however, a new issue and those 
isolation distances are now coming under challenge, 
for example by the Soil Association. I think we need 
a great deal more discussion. I do not think the 
Government is suddenly going to move away to 
different distances but I do think in the light of the 
new evidence that we should certainly consider it. 

(Mr Rooker) Briefly, we have just doubled in 
round figures aid to farmers to convert to organic 
production. We have just doubled our very modest 
research on organic production and we are certainly 
not going to be knowingly placed in the position of 
being challenged as to wasting public money by then 
allowing a technology which effectively destroys 
organic production. It would be crazy to do that. 
Therefore, this issue has got to be addressed. There 
are difficulties. We are prepared to hold the ring in 
MAFF and facilitate on this because at the moment 
there is a reluctance for some of the parties to 
actually sit down and discuss the issues together 
themselves. We certainly intend to facilitate 
discussions between the biotechnology companies 
and SCIMAC, UKROFS and the Soil Association if 
we can possibly do that. It may be more than a one 
stage process to have them all in the room at the same 
time to discuss the issue. You are dealing with 
voluntary organisations here, do not forget, setting 
rules which the Government does not set so far as 
organics are concerned. We wish to encourage more 
organic production, we have made that avowedly 
clear. We are importing far too much organic food 
into this country, it should be home grown. We wish 
to see the movement grow but it is a movement. It is 
not a business in the sense of the crude term like the 
biotech industries. We have to get them talking to 
each other otherwise we will never get any 
arrangements that we have all agreed to work to. 


85. Can I quickly quote from the House of Lords’ 
Report which said: “We recognise that there could be 
significant potential risks to the environment 
associated with the use of genetically modified 
organisms but are convinced that the benefits could 
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be substantial ...”. I come back to my point that we 
are heading for a public relations disaster if we have 
not already got one? What is the Government going 
to do about it? 

(Mr Rooker) Well, you have repeated that two or 
three times. 


Chairman 


86. Actually I think we will leave it as a rhetorical 
question in view of the time. 

(Mr Rooker) In some ways we can repeat what we 
have said, by being factual, analytical, not ignoring 
public concern, not having policy driven by headlines 
which are sometimes not borne out by the story 
below the headline and so we have got to take that 
approach. We can operate on a hunch. We can 
operate on a hunch but we will get no thanks from the 
public or the industry later on for doing that, that is 
why we are not going to go down that route. 

Chairman: I think you have answered that 
question three times already and I was quite 
convinced with the first answer. Mr Mitchell. 


Mr Mitchell 


87. I just want to ask about competitiveness. 
What are the effects of the present controls on the 
competitive situation of British agriculture vis-d-vis 
particularly the US agriculture? 

(Mr Rooker) In respect of? 


88. Does it need to develop genetic crops to 
compete effectively with the US? 

(Mr Rooker) Far be it from me to be a crop expert, 
we are not competing on the growing of soya that is 
for sure, I do not think we will be in that business. 
The potential from genetic modification runs not just 
through herbicide tolerance, the potential benefit. If 
some of the claims made for it are correct, which we 
will find out in the course of the farm scale trials, that 
less pesticides will be used but they may be used at 
different parts of the growing season, which is why 
we have to be very careful in what we are doing, less 
tillage of the soil is required so there are less tractor 
movements, there are benefits in that respect which 
actually come round to an economic benefit at the 
end of the day to our farmers, we would not wish to 
deprive them of the use of that technology. Now if we 
took a view that we were isolated as an island state as 
a GM free island state and the rest of Europe goes 
down that road then quite clearly there will probably 
be a disbenefit to British agriculture but we would 
have to have some very, very good scientific and 
ecological and environmental justification for doing 
that and we have not got that at the moment. 


89. The competitive situation is one of the main 
considerations in the controls? 

(Mr Rooker) The use in Britain of GM, the use in 
Europe if I can put it that way, that would be an 
economic advantage to the grower. There are other 
advantages for other crops that are going to be 
claimed and it is up to those who propose to claim 
them. For GM as a whole people will make other 
claims in other parts of the planet, such as that you 
can grow crops that are less stressed, less stressful 
conditions in other words, less water required, they 
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can grow in drought conditions, hopefully that is not 
going to happen here but that is a technology for 
others to use. In terms of the Third World we, as the 
British Government, through the International 
Development Department are giving advice and help 
to farmers in the Third World so that they can make 
their own decisions and are not being bounced, if you 
like, by the biotech companies. 


90. I will put it the other way round now and look 
at the competitive situation of the biotechnology 
industry. How far is its position competing in a world 
market and its ability to develop these technologies 
restricted by the kind of controls you are imposing? 

(Mr Rooker) I have got no evidence that anything 
we are proposing or that controls, as you say, are 
disadvantageous to our biotech industry. I fully 
admit I have not come with a biotech industry brief 
but we are leading edge on this. Many of our 
companies are world leaders. Once in our country’s 
history let us get some advantage from what we 
invented here. 


91. How far does that leave you to relax the 
controls on the innovations? 

(Mr Rooker) It does not. The bottom line is the 
protection of public health and safety in the 
environment are the Government’s top priority in 
this respect. We will not barter that for commercial 
advantage for the industry but so far the industry has 
not come to us and said what we are planning in 
respect of food or what has been done in respect of 
food and what we are planning in respect of farm 
scale trials and the SCIMAC guidelines, it is the 
industry itself, and the biotech industry is part of 
SCIMAC, they have not come and said “This is a 
problem for us”. 


Chairman 


92. I am trying to remember what we were told in 
the United States last year. I think when we went to 
Zeneca we were told that they had moved their 
operations there because the climate for research was 
better in the States than it is here. We were told that. 
Is there not a risk of losing other leading edge 
technologies, particularly to the States, if the climate 
here is inappropriate? 

(Mr Rooker) If the climate by public opinion turns 
anti-science led by the media, the real danger of that 
is it will spill over to the health side which of course 
will be a massive disadvantage. 


Leto ese 

(Mr Rooker) On any test people will accept it on 
health because of reasons I do not need to go into. 
Most of the wonder drugs that we have got around 
today, helping families of our constituents day in, 
day out are borne out of this technology. What 
people have not got an acceptance for is in the food 
in respect of the chain. It is more complicated than 
that. It would be wholly wrong if we gave the 
impression, and the Government was led on a hunch 
to go anti-science, it would be a catastrophic problem 
for our science and for the future of that technology. 
So we are not going to turn our back on the science. 
There are thousands of people employed in this area 
of science in this country and there is a great potential 
for it. What we have to make sure is it is managed and 
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controlled and, irrespective of what you have been 
told, I have not had anybody coming into MAFF 
making that kind of claim. You know, the buying 
and selling, it is a global market. I opened the FT this 
morning and realised Dolly the sheep had been sold 
to America. That may be wholly a misreading on my 
part but, you know, it is international. It is 
international and that is not a good thing, it is not a 
bad thing. Science is international, we are not going 
to opt out of it. 


Ms Keeble 


94. I want to ask a bit about the monopoly of the 
whole sphere by a few companies. Are you concerned 
about that in particular since the companies do have 
a large hold not just over the provision of seeds but 
also the chemicals that have to be used on those 
seeds, they are doing monitoring and so on? I wonder 
if you have any concerns about that and perhaps the 
fact there needs to be a bit more diversity or less 
collusion of interest in the development and then I 
have one further question I want to ask. 

(Mr Rooker) From memory, while there are some 
very big players, a few very big players, maybe half a 
dozen or just thereabouts, the vast majority of 
biotech companies employ less than 50 people. That 
is the nature of this industry. 


Chairman 


95. How many independent seed companies are 
there now? 

(Mr Rooker) A lot less than there were ten years 
ago, there is no question about that. There has been 
a buying up of seed companies on a world scale as 
well as a British scale. We have not had any 
complaints, although it is not buck passing, far from 
it, but we do not deal with competition in that sense. 
We try and regulate other aspects of it and other 
parts of Government, the Department of Trade and 
Industry, really would be doing the competition side 
of it. If there was evidence that there was a control of 
the market or an abuse of a monopoly position, that 
is where that would go. I have not seen any papers, I 
freely admit, on this issue so I know of no claims 
being made in this direction but anyone who looks at 
the industry can see there has been a buying up of 
companies and mergers in recent years, changes of 
names which can confuse things, as Michael 
indicated earlier on. When one talks about the maize 
that was disowned by the British UK authorities in 
1996, Ciba Geigy maize, it turns up now as Novartis 
maize. There are company name changes because of 
changes and mergers but there is not any evidence 
around that I am aware of that leads to the fears that 
there is an abuse of monopoly position, although it is 
true that a very small number of very large 
companies are involved. 


Ms Keeble 


96. If you draw the parallels to the medical side, 
which is a side I probably know a bit more about than 
I do about the agricultural side, there they do have 
some very good mechanisms for looking at the 
ethical issues and issues of consumer concerns 
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through the Human Fertilisation and Embryology 
Authority which did high profile consultation and so 
on. I know it is quite often criticised but it does 
actually provide a public forum for these moral 
issues, not just scientific ones. I wonder if you could 
see any parallels that might be drawn in the way in 
which this issue is dealt with at Government level 
because some of the concerns that the public raise are 
not just about the strict science, they are about the 
ethics of it? 

(Mr Rooker) The short answer is yes and we will 
announce something by the end of the month. It goes 
back to the earlier questions about the regulatory 
framework. 


97. So you are concerned about that? 

(Mr Rooker) We are very much concerned about 
that. 

(Mr Rooker) We share your point. 


Chairman 


98. An announcement in three weeks then? 
(Mr Rooker) Well, I have said this month. 


Mr Todd 


99. It is a fair prediction with the very different 
paths that the United States and the Europe are 
taking on GM foods that this is all going to end up 
at the WTO at some stage in a debate akin to the one 
over hormone meat. Do you share that view? 

(Mr Rooker) [hope it does not but the fact remains 
that the European position is that this food is going 
to be labelled. The Americans do not take that view. 
They do not even want animal feedstuffs labelled 
because we are going down the road of labelling 
animal feedstuffs. 


100. Their argument to the WTO would be the 
same as the one they have advanced over meat which 
is that there is no scientific justification for preventing 
access of their products to our markets. The issue is 
what is a “scientific justification”? You could either 
have evidence which shows that there is a risk or you 
could have a demonstration that there is insufficient 
scientific evidence to be certain that there is not a risk. 
I am not quite clear what stance is likely to be taken 
because the get-out could be that we have a scientific 
argument against the access of those products to this 
market. How are we going to present our position 
because I am sure it is going to happen? 

(Mr Rooker) J think we will present it when it is 
decided. It is not just the UK of course, it is an EU 
issue. 


101. I was going to say that you have got a similar 
argument if, as in my earlier question, we are the one 
country that says “we are not entirely satisfied with 
the outcome of this” and then use the article available 
to us to ban the product but we must have a scientific 
argument for doing that. The scientific argument can 
either be that we have some data which shows that 
there is a problem or it can be that our particular view 
of the risk analysis is that this trial must go on longer, 
that there is insufficient evidence available to 
demonstrate that there is no risk or no risk that we 
can quantify—there are risks in everything we do in 
life— that should worry our consumers. 
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(Mr Rooker) I think it may go a bit beyond that 
because the view as I understand it is that in some of 
these issues even if the perception is — We are saying 
no risk, by the way, on the foods, what we are saying 
is they have got to be labelled so the consumer has got 
a choice. There is a contrary view that if there is no 
risk it should not be labelled and the argument is the 
labelling then becomes a marketing or a trade barrier 
and that is where the row will probably end up. The 
European view is that these products are going to 
be labelled. 


102. One small but big thing is that when we use 
the term “no risk” I think we all have to be careful 
about what we mean by that. There is a risk in 
everything that we do and everything we eat and the 
pills that we take and so on, these all carry risks. To 
say “no risk” for those who are not familiar with 
these subject areas sometimes means that they think 
that means there is nothing ever going to happen 
connected with these products. That can never be 
said. 

(Mr Meacher) That is true. Can I say that the 
legislation is actually built on the precautionary 
principle. The fact is applications that are made to us 
for release or for marketing do, as you know, go 
before ACRE, ACRE do a systematic analysis, and 
if there is any doubt about the impact of the release 
then the application can be rejected. Alternatively 
further information can be obtained in order to reach 
a view to try and reduce the uncertainty about the 
risk, or a more rigorous environmental risk regime 
can be installed. I certainly would take the view that 
if there is uncertainty we would err on the side of 
caution and I think that is the nght attitude. 


103. That was the argument that we presented 
over hormones which was that although we cannot 
demonstrate conclusively there is a risk we can say 
that we have sufficient information to be certain. 
That is a different scientific argument which of course 
the Americans are contesting with some vigour. 

(Mr Rooker) For us “no risk” is over and above 
that which already exists of course in the non GM 
foods. What people do not appreciate is that the 
foods we have eaten for decades have never ever been 
subject to the toxicological tests that the GM foods 
are being tested on. We know far more about the GM 
foods than we know about the foods that we have 
eaten since the days began. 


104. Many of which carry quite obvious risks. 

(Mr Rooker) Yes. Just because a thing is natural 
does not mean to say that it is safe by the way. 

Mr Todd: Exactly. 


Chairman 


105. Mr Rooker, we will let you go because you 
have got your adjournment to get to. We are going to 
keep Mr Meacher for five minutes. 

(Mr Rooker) As long as you do not ask him 
something that I would like to answer. 

(Mr Meacher) Jeff, I have listened to you so long I 
know all the answers. 

Chairman: I might give Mr Marsden a chance to 
ask his question again if he wants to as well. Mr 
Rooker, thank you for your time and trouble, we are 
grateful as always for your frankness and your 
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enthusiasm for your subject. Thank you very much. 
I will ask Mr Curry if he wants to ask Mr Meacher a 
question. 


Mr Curry 


106. I really want to come back to the first 
question, not in an aggressive way but I want to find 
out what is the Government’s attitude to this 
technology. Let us look at the sequence of events. 
The first event was the incident at the Rowett 
Institute which actually did spark a tremendous 
health scare, the scares about health really came 
about from that incident recently. We then had a lot 
of demands from all sorts of organisations, from 
fairly mainstream green bodies to some very 
marginal ones, for a moratorium. The Government’s 
message in the week or so after that incident was, 
quite frankly, somewhat confused. We then had a 
succession of all the major retailers banning GM 
ingredients in their own label products. It is clear that 
the European regulatory system is not working in the 
sense that the process by which one Member State 
acts as the sort of rapporteur on a product and then 
there is a procedure where if it accepts it it becomes 
acceptable on a wider basis. That is not working 
because some Member States are simply not 
accepting the outcome of that process. There is a risk 
of break down. This is really my question. If the 
chairman of one of the companies, and it could be a 
little emerging company because you said there are a 
lot of niche companies in this area or one of the big 
ones, comes along and says: “Look, Mr Meacher, I 
am a bit confused, I need to know where I stand? 
What is the Government’s attitude to this 
technology? Is there a moratorium? Is there a 
moratorium in practice even if you have not 
announced it in fact? You keep insisting on the fact 
that products have not been approved. I am 
concerned as to where I make my investment. I am 
concerned as to whether this is an hospitable 
environment, whether you are excited in this 
technology, if you want it to work. I really need from 
you something that I can take back to my 
shareholders and my board and say I know where 
they are coming from now.” You have insisted that 
you are trying to reassure public opinion, you are 
trying to deal with their concerns, but how do we 
come out of the other side into that area where you 
think that public opinion is actually at peace with 
itself? I am sorry if that sounds complicated but it is 
to try to encourage you to give some sort of view 
where people can say “that is the bankable view, we 
know where we stand on it”. 

(Mr Meacher) We have been trying very hard and 
obviously not communicated very well. What we 
have done is to try and give assurances about the 
adequacy of the regulatory framework. This is a 
highly technical area and the most important way of 
giving confidence to the public is that we have 
collections of independent experts examining all of 
these matters in a systematic way making clear their 
conclusions both about public health and more so on 
the environment. This is an area, of course, where the 
concern about biodiversity as a result of GM has 
recently developed, it was not really there before. We 
have addressed that by setting up some systematic 
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wide scale plantings in the environment itself very 
carefully regulated, monitored, with again all the 
conclusions drawn up and published. That may not 
be to give an instant answer yes or no this week or 
next month because frankly I think the only honest 
answer is to be truthful, we do not actually know the 
effects on farmland biodiversity until we collect 
them. It would be quite wrong of us to give a false 
impression of security in terms of biodiversity when 
we have not got the evidence. We are trying to 
marshal the evidence, both in terms of public health 
and the adequacy of the regulatory system, we are 
examining it in detail, unstitching every bit of it. Is 
this right? Is it justified? Are there doubts? How do 
we meet them? How do we make it more transparent? 
At the same time on the environmental side 
providing that whole mass of evidence which I think 
ought to convince anyone, even the sceptics, in terms 
of the marshalling of the data. I do not see what more 
we can do. Unfortunately it is not a rapid or quick 
exercise, it is going to take at least a couple of years. 


107. Do you think that part of the problem is the 
actual regulatory process itself is a fairly diffuse one 
between different bodies and different departments 
and the Government spokesmen are varied and 
different? You and the Agriculture Minister are 
performing your Morecambe and Wise, if I may 
say that. 

(Mr Meacher) Which is he? 

Chairman: He is the short, fat hairy one. 


Mr Curry 


108. Do you not need to have a clear ability to 
convey the strategy with an outcome at the end of it 
or a possible series of outcomes but then to have a 
coherence in a way that strategy is presented? Is that 
not part of the problem? That is why I said one gets 
the impression of a sort of defensiveness and a 
recoiling sometimes from Government because in the 
way you have just expressed it as what you are trying 
to do in strategic terms, I do not think it has been 
communicated. Joined up thinking I think is the 
expression. 

(Mr Meacher) Joined up thinking which we are 
very keen on. We will certainly be making an 
announcement, or possibly a number of 
announcements, in the near future. 


109. Joined up announcements. 

(Mr Meacher) Which are designed to clarify that 
stance more clearly if it is needed compared to the 
past. My view is that we have tried to do that, we have 
tried to address exactly the issue that you have raised, 
by setting up, as you will be familiar with from your 
period in Government, a Cabinet sub-committee 
which brings together all of the interests which is 
chaired by the Minister for the Cabinet Office. It has 
met regularly and it has examined all the issues in 
order to clarify inter-departmentally an agreed view. 
We do intend to present that very shortly. I agree 
Government should be seen to be acting together but 
I would also, I think, be the first to say that this is an 
area where nobody has all the answers. One of the 
reasons I wanted to make changes in respect of 
ACRE is even within the research community, and 
you yourself said in respect of the Rowett Institute, 
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there are people who are scientists, very reputable 
and genuine scientists, who take a different view 
about this matter. I do not know who is right. I 
simply say that all of those differences of views 
should be properly reflected. There should be a 
balanced and controlled debate whether that is 
within the advisory committees or in terms of the 
views expressed by Government. What Government 
should not do is express a rigid line which it cannot 
thoroughly justify by the evidence. I think we should 
reflect the balance of genuine views that exist in this 
and seek increasingly to focus on what is an agreed 
view so far as we can. 


Mr Marsden 


110. Can you give us details of the what the HSE 
checks are on the farm scale trials? Is every single 
farm scale trial checked in terms of biodiversity? 

(Mr Meacher) In the past there have been field 
trials and my memory is it runs into 600/700 field 
trials over the past several years. It is certainly very 
large. It is certainly true that not all of those were 
checked by HSE although, of course, information is 
received on which they— 


111. Is it possible to supply us with the figures? 

(Mr Meacher) Yes, of course we can. With regard 
to the farm scale plantings, which are on a much 
larger scale and more limited than the hundreds of 
field trials which have existed in the past, we are 
increasing the resources that are going into this, I 
think it is 15 per cent more this year compared to last 
year, and for next year no doubt there will be some 
further increase. We certainly of course also, as I said 
earlier, have in place the research contractors and 
those who are supervising the manner in which the 
research is done. There is going to be intensified 
monitoring of the farm scale plantings compared to 
what has existed in the past in the case of the field 
trials. 


112. You will be able to supply us with exact 
details of what all these checks are in terms of when 
the HSE inspectors go out on site and the percentage 
of which ones are being checked and so on. Although 
you are saying they are intensive, it certainly sounds 
as if there is still going to be a large amount of data 
not being collected as to the effects of the GM crops 
on the biodiversity around some of the field trials and 
some of the farm scale trials. 

(Mr Meacher) Let us be perfectly clear about this, 
the HSE inspectors are there to ensure that the 
SCIMAC guidelines are adhered to, it is not their role 
to do the research work. They are not doing the 
monitoring and drawing conclusions about the 
impact of GM, that is for the research contractors, 
which I will repeat is the Institute of Terrestrial 
Ecology— 


113. You are saying that the research contractors 
carry out their own tests on the surrounding area 
around the field trials and farm scale trials and they 
then collect the data and pass it back on the effects on 
the biodiversity? 

(Mr Meacher) No. What I am saying is that the 
HSE inspectors are responsible for ensuring that the 
SCIMAC guidelines in detail about the handling of 
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equipment, the collection of seed, the sowing, the 
field margins, the harvesting, the disposal of it, all of 
those are adhered to by the farmers.? 


114. It does not sound as if you are collecting data 
on adjoining fields. 

(Mr Meacher) Sorry, I was only half way through 
my answer. 


115. My apologies. 

(Mr Meacher) They are ensuring that the 
SCIMAC guidelines are adhered to and we accept 
that some more resources need to be put into that. 


116. Agreed. 

(Mr Meacher) The HSE recently prosecuted 
Monsanto and Perryfield* because they had mowed 
down the surrounding crops which were designed to 
limit cross-pollination. They received a significant 
fine in the courts. I hope that is a warning that we will 
prosecute and we do intend to enforce these 
guidelines strictly. The collection of the information 
is quite another project. That is done by the research 
contractors. They will certainly be making cross 
comparisons all the time between the GM fields and 
the non GM fields and they will be returning to these 
fields many, many, many times at each part of the 
growing season. 

Mr Marsden: The specifics on that are what I am 
after. 


Chairman 


117. It seems to me the way to draw this to a 
conclusion is to ask if we can have a note on those 
procedures and what actually happens, it should be 
quite straight forward. 

(Mr Meacher) Certainly. 

Chairman: Thank you very much. You wanted to 
be away by 12.30 and we have kept our side of the 
bargain. We are grateful to you, as always, for the 
way you have answered our questions. We are not 
entirely sure what we are going to do as a Committee 
now because the news I got this morning from Mr 
Rooker that yet another Parliamentary Committee is 
looking at GMOs will inevitably influence our 
decision making. The news of these new 
announcements towards the end of the month will 
also influence our decision making I suspect. We 
have an open mind as to where we will now go from 
here on in but we look forward to getting further 
information. Morecambe and Wise you may not be 
but you are certainly more important than them. We 
are very grateful to you and to your short, fat hairy 
colleague. Thank you very much. 


3 Note by Witness: HSE inspectors inspect field releases of GM 
crops for compliance with the conditions of consent and other 
aspects of the GM regulations. Compliance with the voluntary 
SCIMAC code will be ensured through inspections by officials 
from SCIMAC and subject to independent audit. 

4 Note by Witness: Monsanto and Perryfield had failed to ensure 
that the integrity of the pollen barrier was maintained. 
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APPENDIX 1 
Supplementary Memorandum submitted by the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food (N3) 


5. You state that SCIMAC’s labelling initiative “will guarantee segregation and clear labelling throughout the 
supply chain of all GM crops grown in the UK”. However, this sytem has not yet begun. Isn’t your optimism a 
little premature, bearing in mind that this programme will be based on self-regulation by the industry? What 
about the labelling of imported foods, such as US soya and maize, which may or may not be mixed with GM 
varieties? 


In 1999, the first farm-scale plantings of GM crops in the UK are being grown in 10 hectare fields with full 
ecological monitoring under the DETR’s programme of farm-scale evaluations. The crops are not being 
grown for commercial use: their produce will be destroyed, and it will not enter the food chain. The question 
of segregation and labelling does not therefore arise. 


The arrangements for the year 2000 are still under discussion between Government and industry. They will 
be underpinned by the SCIMAC guidelines, which will involve a cascade of formal obligations subject to 
independent audit stretching from initial seed supply through to final safe dispatch of the harvested crop. 
They will ensure best practice in the production of GM crops on the farm, separation distances between GM 
and different non-GM crops in the field, identification of the crops throughout the supply chain, full labelling 
of the harvested crops, on-farm inspections and independent audit. Post-harvest control of volunteers and 
strict control of follow-on crops are also included. 


A series of Interprofessional Agreements will in effect ensure rigorous enforcement because access to all 
GM varieties for seed distribution and individual growers will be subject to formal agreements specified in 
the contractual arrangements. This system mirrors the proven framework already operating for production 
and marketing of certified seed. 


This should ensure that if and when GM produce grown in the UK is allowed to be sold commercially, it 
is clearly identifiable as such. 


As far as labelling of imported foods such as soya and maize is concerned these are already subject to EC 
legislation. The EC Novel Foods and Novel Food Ingredients Regulation (258/97) contains labelling 
provisions for all GM foods approved for sale in Europe in future. In practice the labelling requirement 
contained in EC regulation 1139/98 on GM soya and maize labelling, with the requirement to label where 
GM material (protein or DNA) is present in the final food, is seen as setting a precedent for the labelling of 
GM foods. Whilst not requiring segregation as a condition of approval the existing legislation makes it 
possible for manufacturers and retailers to obtain ingredients from non-GM sources as a way of offering 
consumer choice. This is something which the Government encourages, indeed. we have published a list of 
suppliers offering non-GM material. 
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APPENDIX 2 
Supplementary Memorandum submitted by the Department of Environment, Transport and Regions (N4) 


RESPONSES TO ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS FROM HOUSE OF COMMONS AGRICULTURE 
SELECT COMMITTEE 


In the Government’s opinion, what “detailed work” remains to be done on the text of Directive 90/220/EEC? 


The Government considers that further detailed work remains to be done on a number of issues, in 
particular, the conditions under which GMO products will be covered by relevant product legislation rather 
than by 90/220, bearing in mind the need to ensure that there are sound measures providing for the protection 
of environment and human health; appropriate labelling and monitoring requirements; consultation of the 
Scientific Committees and any ethics committee; the timing of all stages in the procedures for assessing 
marketing applications in order to assure a predictable regulatory regime; the time limitation of consents to 
market GMOs, for which a majority of Member States including the UK, disagrees with the Commission’s 
proposal of seven years; and further work on the question of liability in the event of damage being caused 
to human health and the environment, on public information and consultation to increase the openness and 
transparency of the regime. 
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Do you believe the process of simplifying the existing approcals procedure has gone far enough? 


The revision of the Directive provides an opportunity to improve the procedures for the approval of 
notification to market GMO products. Fixed time periods for each stage in the decision-making process are 
being introduced, including those that are the responsibility of the European Commission. This will improve 
the predictability of the regime. In addition, there is a formal requirement for the originating competent 
authority to prepare an assessment report. While not directly a simplification, it should assist the other 
competent authorities in their review of a marketing notification and facilitate the taking of the final decision. 


The Commission originally proposed a simplified procedure for notifications to market GMO products 
but it has not pursued this in the amended proposal responding to the European Parliament’s Opinion. 
Member States are still discussing the possibility of a differentiated procedure for certain types of GMO for 
which there is scientific evidence and experience relevant to safety to human health and the environment. 


Are the “step-by-step” and “case-by-case” approaches enshrined in the Directive the most appropriate way of 
incorporating a precautionary approach into decision-making on GM Os? 


The precautionary approach has been adopted by all Member States of the European Union in the Treaty 
of Rome, and EC environment legislation implements that principle. The Government considers that the 
application of risk assessment and risk management in the step-by-step and case-by-case approaches, 
together with the obligation on Member States to take all necessary measures to avoid adverse effects which 
might arise from GMOs, give effect to the precautionary principle as regards the release and marketing of 
GMOs. 


Thus, in the UK, the environmental risk assessment submitted with an application to release or market 
GMOs is thoroughly scrutinised by the case officer and by ACRE. The competent authority only grants 
consent if the release or marketing of GMOs is not likely to cause adverse effects. If there is uncertainty about 
the effects of a release, then an application might be rejected, or risk management measures imposed to gather 
evidence to clarify the situation. Up till now, the UK competent authority has found it necessary in nearly 
all applications for consent to release or market to ask the notifier for further information or clarification. 
Risk management measures over and above those proposed by the notifier have been required in many cases. 
A risk assessment submitted as part of an application has to take account of releases for which consent has 
been granted but the final decision as to whether to grant a consent and which conditions to attach to it is 
without prejudice to previous decisions. 


The European Parliament has, in its Opinion on the Commission’s proposal to amend the Directive, 
proposed a reference to the precautionary principle and the European Commission has now included a recital 
highlighting the precautionary principle in its revised proposal. The Government has supported such a 
reference. 


Why does the existing system not take account of “indirect” and “delayed” effects of the introduction of GMOs 
already? How can valid impartial approvals for the deliberate release of GMOs into the environment have been 
approved under 90/220/EEC in the past when, according to the Government’s response, the Directive contained 
“no specific provisions on how this should be done”’? 


The UK already takes indirect, cumulative and delayed effects of the introduction of GMOs into account 
but considers that the scope of the risk assessment must be made clear in the Directive. The risk assessment 
for a herbicide tolerant crop plant, for example, must take into account other approved herbicide tolerant 
crops and potential additive effects. In the UK, the farmscale evaluations will study the indirect and 
cumulative effects of the management of GM crops alongside comparable plantings of non-GM crops. 


The Government is satisfied therefore that under current regime, adequate protection is secured. However, 
it is important that all competent authorities apply the same, agreed principles by covering the indirect and 
delayed effects explicitly, and any effects on the broader agricultural environment arising specifically from the 
management of a GM crop. The UK competent authority has scrutinised all notifications to market GMO 
products which have been submitted through other Member States with the same degree of rigour as those 
submitted through the UK, and has expressed its opinion accordingly in the decision-making process. 


EU Environment Ministers agreed last December to implement forthwith the principles of risk assessment 
developed up till then in the negotiations on the amendment to the Directive. The scope of the risk assessment 
has therefore been clarified for all Member States while work on the revision of the Directive continues, and 
future notifications will reflect that agreement. 


8 June 1999 


Printed in the United Kingdom by The Stationery Office Limited 
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